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parishes within the Bills, in which 600 able poor and 100 infirm poor
were to be maintained by the work of the former,138
The change of conditions m the latter part of the century is reflected
in the new direction given to schemes for providing for the poor. There
was a series of proposals for poor relief on the lines of friendly socie-
ties139 - the result of their spontaneous multiplication - which shows a
less pessimistic attitude., a disposition to regard the poorer sort as
reasonable and responsible people in marked contrast with the earlier
schemes - a change which reflects both the improving status and man-
ners of the humbler folk and greater knowledge and administrative
capacity among the governing classes. In London more particularly, it
is significant that the plans for providing for the poor by hospitals and
so superseding poor relief on account of its abuses, gradually gave way
to schemes for supplementing parish relief by societies (such as the
Strangers* Friend Society 1784) for those outside the scope of the poor
laws. These later societies appeal for support, not on account of the
notorious shortcomings of parish officers, but on the ground that they
provide for hard cases.140
The great development of friendly societies141 (in spite of the con-
vivial and speculative character of many of them) shows that there was
a growing spirit of providence and independence. That improvidence
and passion for gambling which are sometimes regarded as peculiarly
modern portents existed in an extreme form in eighteenth-century
London, and even then, are perhaps rather to be considered as survivals
than as new developments. The dependence on the pawnbroker and the
loan-monger had long been a marked feature of London life; these
people, like the tallymen, multiplied in the poorer quarters of the town,
and throve upon the power of arresting for debt. They were, it was
complained in 1678, 'the Nimrods, the private hunters, in this vast
forest of chimneys, that draw the poor into their nets, and pick them to
the very bone*, while their bandogs were the bailiff and his setting cur,
who usually died a violent death, 'and as they lived, hated, died, un-
pitied'.142
It was no small change that the people were becoming healthier,
longer-lived, less subject to the calamities of imprisonment for debt,
and to temptations to excessive drunkenness. The change in the attitude
towards social questions which was the outcome of the new spirit of